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 *WO. 42. 
CAVENDISH. nea 


dish at Oxford, and on the strength of his the nine.” Jf there had been a poet ameng 
A FRAGMENT OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


lcontignity he had established himself asareg-)the priests of Ceres, St. Jerome would not 
Dangle. So, here we have it Vheutrical Intelligence Mar borrower, ae ee “a cesig have had be bewilder himself in the inextrica- 
Extraordinary! We hew there isanew tragedy in ree! On the pero. ol . § ene) ‘l aga of ble 1a yyrinth of the hicusinian mysteries; oF 
ecabit Drury Lanc Theatre, said to be written by 2 oindiovened. papers, Jack paid his Visit, an I bishop WW arburton to make his unwieldy Wis- 
geatleman well known in. the theatrical wordd: if we Degged the loan of a ai cool hundreds, for;dom ridiculous, or Gibbon to laugh at both, 
just twenty four-hours, Cavendish on this and blunder deeper than either. ‘The ‘“‘mys- 
morning was np ct ag usual, and Jack was/terics’? would have been, ages ago, mysteries 
. ae a i aa jbetiring with a popular air on his lips, and ru-|no mere. The insidious praise of some son- 
Gerent judges, this picec neve dials tlhe or “"S"lin in his heart, 2 his eye can caught by jnet of the Hierophant sa have melted its 
ing and received beauties of modeia composition. \*FLORANTHE. a tragedy,” laid upon the top|way to his heart, and thawed out the whole 
The Critic. i@f a pile of letters, bills, and newspapers, !rigid secret in return. Adl men have their 
CAVENDISH was a man of birth and fash- palpably intended for an immediate auto da|weakness, but, as Cicero says of country,— 
ionable society. Master of a handsome cs-! fe. \* Omnes omnium imbccillitates Poesis sola 
tate, polished by travel, and at the age of; Jack had beena poct atcollege, and written complectitur.”’ 
five-and-twenty, he seemed to pessess all the/such verses as men write at college. Hurdis} In short, Cavendish, contemptuoas as he 
elements of popularity with the high world;!had allowed, that “ vente Minerva,” he|was of the world’s opinion, and resolute > 
yet his popularity was by no means dccisive.| might, in ¢ime, write as good heroics as even his conclusions that he had no “art of poetry,” 
On his return from travel, which had been/aimself: and a Sapphic ode on Dr. Parr’s within him, was not altogether insensible to 
long, and through rarely visited regions, he! wig, the habitual peg to hang junior genius the effect of his tragedy upon his unfortunate 
had certainly applied himself with due vigorjupon, had shook the common room with in-\and reckless friend. It was how also too com- 
to the habitual pursuits of his rank and time.jextinguishable laughter, from Jackson down p!etely in Touchstone’s possession to be with- 
lie played at the clubs, he quadrilled at Al-jto Kett, from the pope of Christchurch down/drawn, except by that manwat force, which it 


say allow ourselves to give credit te the report of the! 
performers, who, truth to say, are in general but indi 


mack’s, and he drove a four-in-hand. 


tothink, that he had discovered in himself a 
peculiar inaptitude for the essential purposes 
of first rate existence, He had been a Mel- 
tonian in the height of the season, rode the 
most expensive horses, and was in, at the; 
) death in some of those fox-hunts, which will 
never be forgotten round a Meltonian table. — 
He began at length to grow weary of the 
cdassics of the stable, and involuntarily to ask 
himself,with Chesterfield, ‘* Does any gentle- 
manever hunttwice?” Hesold his hunters, 
took leave of the finest sporting country 
} | Europe. 
At Newmarket he had won a cup, and 
fit have gone onin a career of plates and} 
lors; but of this too he grew weary, and 
ioned the standhouse, to the astonishment 
very considerable contempt of his right 
able fellow jockeys. Literature seized 
in this interregnum. He gave up the day 
en, and the night to his meditations, 
a month among visions of beauty 
idreams of sentiment, wrote a tragedy, and 
tured himself into a nervous fever. On 
18 production his after hours enabled him to 
BOK with a cooler eye; and it was probable 
t only effort of his mind, on which he ever 
edasecond time, His honest opinion of 
was, that it was unnatural and impossible, 
compound of extravagant language and ex- 
travasated feeling. It was accordingly sen- 
senced te death, and thrown into a heap, to 
ter dealt with according to the rigor 
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law. . 

Touchstone was a gambler; a loose 
Aro bg bee. Pnamy who might be 

nged without the of any human be- 

















Yet hejto harmless Horseface, or, more orientally, would be unbecoming to employ. 
had rapidly found his vigour flag; and began/from the cedar of Lebanon even to the hys-|within himself a sudden regret, that * twss 
He now took)man, capable of so mitch better things,” 
up the MS., turned over a few pages lightly,'should be ruaning the road to féin with his 


sop that groweth on the wall. 


was apparently struck, ‘‘ found himself en-; 
grossed,’ drew a chair, and sat down toa 
steady perusal. 

Cavendish, who had been busy with some 
arrangements in his book shelves, that he! 
might avoid the official cercmony of turning| 
‘Touchstone out of the room, was awakened! 
by—“ Who wrote this tragedy?” 

‘*Psha! nobody! it is foolery, waste paper, 
going to expiate its absurdities in that fire,” 
said Cavendish. 

Touchstone rose with the tragedy in his 
hand. ‘My dear fellow I have a request to 
make of you; it is not to trouble you about 
your ‘shining ducats, good my lord.’ Con- 
found all moncy matters! they ought not to be 
thought or talked of out of the infernal dens 
where stockbrokers and Jews hatch them! 
But, in sober carnest, will you let me take this 
MS. with me till to-morrow; a short loan, my 
bey, and to be returned with interest; ay, 
compound interest, when you will.” 

Cavendish laughed at him, and attempted 
to get possession of thetragedy. Bat the re- 
sistance was more fortunate than the attack. 
Jack read fragment by fragment, as for his 
life, was charmed, affected, enraptured, and 
finally plunged the treasure into his pocket. 

Cavendish had been too long acquainted 
with Touchstone under his character of living 
by his wits, to be altogether secure, that his 
— fascination was of the most sincere or- 

er. 

But, let no poet be of my privy-council; let 
no secret of my soul or body be trusted tothe 





But he had been a neighbor of Caven- 








Bat he felt 


eyes open. In the course of this inquiry, 
which Jack acknowledged as a proof that 
kindness was not yet fled with Astrea from 
the carth, and that the ‘‘ noblest feelings were 
naturally to, be found in eompany with first- 
rate poetic inspiration; Cavendish procecd- 
ed to discover, “that it was an infinite pity to 
see a man of Touchstene’s taste; ative pow- 
ers, and peculiar susceptibility of poetry,’” 
suffering those qualities to be exhausted in the 
hopeless career of theclubs. Jack was affee- 
ted to the very depths of his sensorixm by 
this overflowing of the soul of ‘*a friend and 
aman of genius;” and lamented that he had. 
not received such advice before, couched as 
it was in language, of which, ** he must say, 
with whatever fear of offending, that the wis- 
dom was equalled only by the kindness and 
the eloquence.” 

He now rose to take hisleave, and, incapa- 
ble of speech, was, with a squeeze of the 
hand aad irresistible conviction in every fea- 
ture of his dejected visage, slowly walking 
out of the room; when Cavendish, who felt 
that he could not suffer him te depart ta a 
cheerless meal, or possibly to no meal at all, 
insisted on his remaining to dinner, 

They dined together; the banquet was wor= 
thy of the hotel; the claret and the cham- 
paigne were better than the hotel ever gave 
but to established connoisseurs. Cavendisk 
was prevailed on, between the third and 
fourth bottle, even to let his friend read aloud 
some of his fragments. Cofkege remembran- 
ces quoted with pleasure, at infallible ewi- 





keeping of any man who bas ever "invoked 


deuce that the brain is not in the state m 
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which it ought to be; club anecdotes, things|actors and actresses thought proper to com- 
equally leaden to the ante-dinner ear; and the/mand. 
tracasscries and-involvements of fashionable! Cavendish was amused by his introduction 
life, tales to which nothing but a surcharge of|to the gens de comedic. He found more good 
Chateau Margot could give freshness or fla-|humour than he had conjectured among the 
your; made the moments fly till an hour even rival sovereigns of the empire before and be- 
too late to dress for the dutchess’s cvening|hin| the curtain. No man had a more sen- 
‘party. ‘At two in the morning the friends|ticnt eye for beauty; and he found beauty in 
Warted more friends than ever; Cavendish abundance round him. But he kept his soul 
plunging himself into bed with a dizzy eyelin patience, and walked through the fiery or- 
and a boiling brain, and Jack walking off with!deal, which has scorched the fine gold of so 
a programme of a new epic, added to his;)many, coronets, with the coolne:s of a philes- 
tragedy, and a cheque on Coutts’s for fivelopher. The brightest eyes or the most pa- 
hundred pounds. \thetic lips of syren or soubrette left him 
Cavendish saw no more of his rapturous;heart-whole: and it was soon voted by the 
critic for a fortnight, and then came a hurried} whole body of those fair runners at the ring, 
note from Bath, apologizing for the non-re-/that there was no chance of adding the Cav- 
payment of the loan, but ‘business of the!endish plate to the Craven and the Derby. 
most pressing and painful order, family deaths,} ‘The rehearsals went on. ‘Touchstone was 
&c. had hurried him out of town, and the ar-jactive, and every day brought up his report 
yangements consequent had detained him at ajof progress from the theatre; generally, like 
veluctant distance, from his excellent and val-|reports in a higher house, accompanied by a 
ued friend.” {proposition for a supply. 
Cavendish felt that the money was gone,! The tragedy was at length announced: it} 
but money was not among his idols; and he} flourished on post and pillar in gigantic char- 
‘was more disposed to laugh than be angry at!acters; it made brief pilgrimages on poles, in 
Jack’s dupery. Accidently casting his eye|company with the Solar Elixir and the Balm 
over a Bath paper on the same morning, he|of Gilead: it took its place with British bold- 
saw a panegyric in the most professional style/ness upon walls, where placarding was de- 
upon the peculiar elegance of a ‘‘curricle just/nounced “with all the vigor of the law;” it 
launched by Mr. Touchstone,” with liveries|covereda share of the chalked renown of pat- 
that threw all the deau monde into the shade:jent blacking and British coffee, and flamed in 
into this phenomenon had been melted his|the very gas light of Pall-mall and royalty. 
five hundred pounds. As the loan was hope-} Cavendish was a firm nerved man: but he 
less, he made no effort to reclaim it; but un-|was not more than man. He felt the agita- 
willing to trust his name into such hands, he/tion of authorship, and when Touchstone} 
wrote a cool and direct demand for his trage-|came, with glee upon his countenance and} 
dy. A week after he saw a vision of Jack by|congratulation on his lips, to announce this ap-| 
the light of a‘ lamp hung over the door of one|proach to consummation, the author could! 
of these minor hells, which probably gives as|have wished, that his pen had been like that} 
true a portrait of the greater one as can bejof the famous magician Xarifa Abdoul, which) 
given here. no sooner touched the ink than the bottle} 
He went up to tim: Touchstone found es-'blew up like gunpowder. ‘This business hung) 
cape impossible, and without a moment’s hes-/on his mind, and fettered him into perpetual| 
itation came forward open handed, and per-jirritation, He by instinct avoided the more} 
fectly rejoiced to see “the very best fellow/crowded resorts, those Rialtoes of men,| 
in the land of the living.” {where he should have found his offspring im- 
Cavendish demanded his papers. Touch-|paled before the eyes of the multitude. By 
stone acknowledged, that relying on his|Jexterous detours he evaded the sight; and 
friend’s kindness, and actually unable to sup-/notwitistanding Touchstone’s rival dexterity, 
press his own delight, he had talked of tie/le had one evening made his way to the steps 
work at som@ soirees in Bath. ‘* The report)of Brooke’s unassailed by placard, when, as 
had got wind as every thing does in Bath, and|he stopped for a moment to speak to some 
finally had induced a particular request of a'passer by, he was approached by a miserable 
London maniger, aman of very sufficient tact object with a parcel of printed papers in| 
m matters of the kind, to be allowed to look/his hand. He was about to repel the man,| 
over the MS.” but he saw Touchstone’s eye upon him, and) 
The permission had been at length unluck- in a fit of forced resolution, snatched onc of! 
ily extorted, 2nd the result was, that ‘the!papers. It was a play-bill. He felt sudden-| 











manager had felt such unquestionable certain-|ly relieved, and threw downa guinea. Thejdon paper. 


ty of its electrifying the public,” that he could/mendicant gave him in return a profusion of 
not be prevailed upon to return it! ‘It is|/benedictions and bows, and was turning away, 
now,” said Jack, ‘*I fear, actually in rehear-|when his back shewed an enormous sheet 
sal. Iknow your opinion upon the subject,|covered with every color of the rainbow, and 
and having no excuse to make for letting it;bearing in Patagonian letters—‘*‘ FLORAN- 
out of my hands, 1 will own, that I rather, THE—a new TRAGEDY!” 

avoided the eclairrissement. However, I am| __ (Conclusion in our next, ) 
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Triumph of Art—Great improvement ip re 
Printing.—It is stated in the Times that, that 
paper is now printed with an improved ma. 
chine, the invention of Mr. Charles Apple. de 
gcth, which strikes off the astonishing iin na 
ber of four thousand copies in an hour, sey. be 
enty copics ina minute. This speed {s wen. th 
ty times greater than could be attained with ca 
the kind of press in use a dozen ycars ago; ay 
for with that press, a paper the Size of the ‘te 
Times could not have been worked on one st 
side only, at the rate of more than four hyn. re 
dred impressions in an hour, that is two hun- } 
dred an hour on both sides. ii 

it would be curious to make computation of ‘ve 
the increased power given to man by the th 
press for the circulation of knowledge, and se 
though this cannot be done with accuracy, 4 
we may form some idea of it from caiculating ea 
the saving of human labor produced by print- ch 
ing the Times, instead of writing out the cop- m 
ies by an amanuensis. ‘To write cut the con- re 
tents of one of its numbers with a pen, would be 
occupy an amanuensis six days; the extent st 
of its circulation is, we believe, between 8000 th 
and 9000 copies; taking it therefore at the al 
lower number, it would require 4§,000 per: ap: 
sons to write out, in one day, all the copies of as 
that journal published daily. But this isa 
very defective view of the case, we have yet hi 
no allowance for the great power of compres fa 
sion and the vast utility of that power, which e 
the art of printing affords, The paper re fi 
quisite for an amaneuensis to write out in an fo 
ordinary hand, the contests of that newspa- al 
per, would cost twelve times as much as the he 
paper that is used for printing it; the great al 
bulk this paper would make it very inconve- 
nient to read, and almost impossible to circu- el 
Inte the journal. ‘he importance of com- J 
pression then is obvious, and if, for the sake in 
of it, the amancusis should be obliged to com- th 
press his writing into the same space as the fc 
printing, supposing this possible, it would re 
take four times as long to perform his task. Ie 

To write out in this way the Times news ih 
paper would, therefore occupy 192,000 scribes. S) 
But the press which works off this newspa- bi 
per is moved by steam, and completes the Ww 
impression in two hours: if it were necessary, v 
the same press might be going 24 hours, in ni 
which time it would do the work of fo mil- el 
lion two hundred and four thousand scribes, ‘hi 
Yet all the manual operations which produce el 
this result, are performed by about two doa- 
en hands. Such are the advantages we owe 


to mechanical art, that one man can do in they 
present day, what four centuries ago, would? 


have required one hundred thousand.—Lon 
id 


Four hundred native Spanirds, including 
some of the most wealthy citizens, have been” 
exiled from Mexico; and have embarked for 7 
New Orleans, New York, Bordeaux, and St > 
Thomas, carrying much property with them.” 


Accounts from Vienna, state, that a power 





ee aes ~ ar 

gia? it is now over.” ike | Innpran Sarcasm.—Truths are apt to be- 
Touchstone had directed his friend’s steps|come hackneyed; perhaps it is for this reason, 

towards his hotel, and had brought up the de-|:hat the dishonesty of lawyers, and the van- 

tails of his regrets accurately to the doer.| ty of woman, have long been considered sub- 

Cavendish was angry,#but his nature was for-|jects too trite for the exercise of legiti mate 

giving; the misiemeanor was, aficr all, only|wit. The following reply of an old Penobscot 





ene of zeal, and what was more to the pur- 
pose, it was now beyond remedy. He asked 
Jack to supper. ‘ 
The rehearsals went ‘on, and Touchstone’s 
visits became more frequent, as slight altera- 
tions were suggested by new ideas of the man- 
ager, or, what every one Khows tobe of the 
frst import in these matteif, as principal 


Chief has, however the the charm of a ture 
about it, IT saw him in company with a fine 
looking nephew, whose gaudy trapping con- 
trasted strongly with the rusty apparel of his 
uncle, ‘Why don’t you wear ribbons and beads?’ 
said I.—‘Me!’ exclaimed the astonished old 
man, ‘What for me wear ribbons and beads? 
‘ Me no want to catch ’em Squaw.’ 





ee 






\ful sensation has just been produced in that 
\capital, by the jeweller of the crown having 
absconded with diamonds and other preci 
gems of the crown, to the value of betwe 
five and. seven millions of florins, which h 
been placed in his hands to set. 


The Worcester (Eng ) Herald é 
count of a little girl, ten months old, having 
a second tongue, forming under and_near the 
tip of the first to which it grows. It is sale, 
that the annals of medicine and surgery fur 
nish but one similar instance, and that in the , 
on of a female of color. 4 


gives an a0- 
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>t do it kindly. 
pHing her, as I wont to do, I sat the glass down 





















* my mother’s. room. 
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A MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
It was thirteen years since my mother’s! 
death, when, after a long absence from my, 


native viltage, I stood beside tne sacred mound, !cannot call her back; and when [I stand by 


beneath which I had seen her buried. Since 
that mournful period great changes had over- 
come me. My childish years had passed 
away, and with them all my youthful charac- 
ter. The world was altered too; and, as 
stood at my mother’s grave, 1 could herdly 
realize that I was the same thoughtless, hap- 
creature, whose cheek she had so often 

issed in her excess of tenderness. But the 
varied events of thirteen years had not effaced | 
the remembrance of a mother’s smile It 
seemed as if I had seen her yesterday—-as if 
he blessed sound of her voice was then in my 
ear. The gay dreams of my infancy and 
childhood were brought back so distinctly to 
my mind, that, had it not been for one bitter 
recollection, the tears I shed weuld have 
been gentie and refreshing. The circum-! 
stance may seem a trifling one—but the| 
thought of it, even now, agonizes my heart—' 
anil relate it, that those children who have 
arents to love them may leara to value them 
as they ought. 

My mother had been ill a Jong time; and I 
had become so much accustomed to her pale 
face, and weak voice, that I was not fright- 
‘ned at them as children usually are. At 
first, it is true, I had sobbed violently— 
for they told me she would die; but when, day 
after day, I returned from school and found 
her the same, I began to believe she would 
always be spared to me. 

One day when I had lost my place in the 
elass, and cone my work wrong-side outward, 
Fcame home discouraged and fretful. Iwent 
into my mother’s chamber. She was paler 
than usual, but she met me with the same af- 
fectionate smile that always welcomed my 
return, Alas! when I look back through the 
lapse of thirteen ycars, I think my heart must 
havebeen stone,not to have been melted by it. 
She requested me to go down stairs, and 
bring her a glass of water—TI pettishly asked 
why she did not call a domestic to do it. 
With a look of mild reproach, which I shall 
‘never forget if I live to be a hundred years 
eld, she said, ** And will not my daughter 
‘bring a glass of water for her poor sick moth- 

I went and brought her the water, but I did 
Instead of smiling and kis- 


¢ 
c 


pyery quickly, and left the room.. After play- 
thg a short time, I went to bed without bidding 
My mother “good night;” but, when alone in 
hy room, in darkness and silence, I remem- 
ered how pale she looked, and how her 
e trembled when she said, * Will not my 
aughter bring a.glass of. water for her poor, 
~ mother?” I. could not sleep—and I stole 

; her chamber, to ask forgiveness. She 
“Mad just sunk into an uneasy slumber, and they 
me I must not waken her, I did not teil 
‘any one what troubled me, but stole back to 
“my bed; resolved to rise early in the morning, 
and tell her how sorry I was for my conduct. 

, € sun was shining brightly when I awoke, 
hurrying on my clothes, I hastened to 
She was dead.—She 


never spoke to me more—never smiled on me 
i when I touched the hand that 
to rest my head in blessing, it was 


C d that it made me start. I:bowed down 
side and sobbed in the bitterness o 
I thought then 


 Reart.. I wished I could die, 
and be buried with her; a 


and, old as Iam now, 


pent and sting like an adder.” 


f my 


I would give worlds, were they mine to give, 
could my mother but have hved to tell me 
she forgave my childish ingratitude. But } 


her grave, and whenever I think of her man-| 
ifold kindness, the memory of that reproach-/ 
ful look she gave me, will ‘‘ bite like a ser-; 





THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, 
There is in all the works of Mcatgomery a deep 


religious fecling, an anxiety to make his genius subser- 


viant at all times to the most moral purposes, Nomen 


ean rise from the perusal of his poctry without having 
received lessons calculated to make him a better Chris-| 
tian. Itisa blessing when genius is so directed, and| 
when the mind which providenge has’ so favored feel | 


| 


it to be its duty to prove its gratitude to its Creator, by | 
inculcating the precepts of piety and virtue in the minds! 
\ 
this writing we do not think his cranium: is cracked— 
jyet for a man’s head to grow bald with thinking is a 
curiosity to which we invite the attention of -Phrenvlo-~ 
vists. 


of his creatures. 


We extract, says a Londen Papor,the opening of his 


ity. tis in the sublimest strain of poetry. 

* Thou Uncreate, Unseen, and Undefined, 
Source of all lice and fountain of the mind; 
Pervading Spirit, whom: vo cye can trace, 

Felt thro’ all time, and working in all space,— 
linagination cannot paint that spot, 

Around, above, beneath, where Theu art nou! 





Before the glad stars hymn’d to new-born earth, 
Or young Creation reveild in its birth, 

Thy spirit moved upon the pregnant deep, 
Uneliain’d the waveless waters frora their sleep, 
Bade ‘Vime’s majestic wings to be unturl’d, 

Aud out of Darkness drew the breathing World! 


Fre matter form’d at Thy creative tone, 
Thou wert! Omnifie, Endless, aad Alone; 
In thine own ‘essence, all that was to be— 
Sublime, unfathomable Deity! 

Thou said’se and Jo! a universe was barn, 

And light flash’d from thee, for its birth-day morn! 


A world unshrouded all its beauty now! 

The youthful mountain reav’d its haughty brow, 

Flowers, fruits, and trees felt instantancous life, 

And‘ocean chated her bitlows into strife! 

And next; triumphant o’er che grecn-clad earth, 
The universal Sun burst into birth, 

And dasiv’d from off his altitude sublime, 

The first red ray that mark’d commencing time! 


Last rose the moon—and then th’ array of stars 
Wheel’d round the heavens upon their burning cars! 
But all was silent as a world of dead, 

Till the great deep her living swarms outspread! 
Forth from her teeming bosom, sudden came 
Immingled monsters—imighty, without name; 
Then plumy tribes, wing’d into being there, 

And played their gleamy pinions on the air.— 
Till thick as dews upona twilight green, 

Earth’s living creatures rose upon the seene! 


And now the gorgeous Universe was rife, 
Full, fresh, and glowing with created life! 
And when th’ Eternal, from his starry height, 
Beheld the young world basking in his light, 
And breathing incense of deep gratitude- - 
He bless’d it, for his merey made it good! 
Creation’s master-piece! a breath of God, . 
Ray of His glory, quieken’d at His nod, 
Immortal Man came next,—divinely grand, 
Glorious and perfect from his Maker’s hand; 
Last, softly beautiful as Musie’s close, 
Angelic woman into being rose! 


And thus thou wert, and art, the fountain soul, 
And countless worlds around thee live and roll; 
Ih sun, and shade, in ocean and in air, 
Different, though never lessen’d—every where! 
All life and motion from thy source began, 
From worlds to atoms, angels down to man! 





The late Bishop of Winchester, in England 
left upwards of half a million sterling, accum 
ulated while he held the See, - 
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‘poem just published upon the Omnipresence of the De-| 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL. 16, 1828, 
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READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

We shali be pleased to hear from the author of Re- 
alia in tiis No. as often as her avocations wiil allow, 
the vy goes on regularly and does not like too 
a parade of the anthor. tn this respcet 
‘alter Seott excels almost all his cotemporaries, 
this No. will 
Ives in doubt whether 
the author is really in carmest-or not—judging from: 
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many, ni 
Sir 
A. Woodsman; 


“h 


on Phrenology in 





leave our readers as-well as-our 


A. A. G. is received and shall soon have a place. 

The farewell a fragment, from S. W. B., Charleston 
5. C..in our next—we recommend to our correspon~ 
dents to write their communications in a legible char- 
acter—some ridiculous mistakes occur at times for 
want of attention to that particular. 

Iris will please accept our thanks for her last com- 
munication which we should have published ere this 
\but having inserted one on nearly the same‘subject we 
jhave thought best to postpone hers for the present. 
The remarks of Ralph shall be attended to—we shall « 
glad to insert the communication from him. 
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The expenditures of the U. States Armory 
at Springheld, Mass. during the year 1827, 
amounted to 177,461 44, and at Harpers Fer- 
Iry, Va. to $195,082 45.. Total 372,543 89. 
ithe whole number of muskets manufactured 
during the year was 26,520; of rifles, 1000.— 
In all 27,520, which have cost the U. S; an 
average of rising $13 53 each. - 





A WInpFraLL.—aA very poor’ man at Fre-- 
idonia, Chataque county, N.Y. has lately re-- 
iceived advices that $45,000 are waiting for 
his acceptance in England, and he has started 
\to receive-it, - 





HYMENZAL.- 


Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe ’ 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play. 





Married—On the 3d inst. by Joseph Watson, Mayor, ’: 
James C. Biddle, of Montrose, Susquehannah county, 
to Sally, daughter of the late Henry S. Drinker, Esq, 
of this city. 

In Darien, Geo. on the 20th ult. by the Rev. Mr. - 
Stokes, Joseph Mulvey, Esq. of this city, to Miss 
Georgia, daughter of the late Gen. Francis Hopkins. 


OBITUARY. 


Can storied urn, or animated bust, : 
Back to its mansion, call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothgjthe dull cold ear of death? 
Died—On the 4th inst. after a lingering illness, Eli- 
zabeth Borradaill, eldest daughter of Thomas B. Prit- 
chett. ee ; 
On the 8th inst. in the 10 year of his age, Peter Rick- - 
man, son of ‘Thomas Evans, 
On the 5th inst..at Brooklyn, (L. I.) of consumption, » 
Capt. Solomon Maxwell, in the 32d year of his agg» 
formerly of this plilee. - 
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GuiGwiss TALE. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


ROSALIA. in her stern heart. 


lreproach, that he was dead! 


THE SOUVENIR. 








iclaim, in mingled tones of compassion andjiia’s unhappy temper extended no further 
Every motion|than her own stormy existence—a wretched 
but those of dread and contrition, died away|education had only for atime the power to 
She had her victim con-jobscure the native germ of excellence im- 


RosALIa was the widow of an American veyed to comfortable lodgings, an physicians|planted by nature in the breasts of her sons~ 


eficer, whoperished in our successful contest 
for independence. Born with a temper haugh-| 


and nurses engaged to attend him. Fruitles:}The fierce and wayward spirit that cast se 
‘efforts! he expired on the following day, oijdark a shade over their boyish days, received 


ty, sudden, and imperious, which it was never!an injury his brain received from the fall.—ja new and ennobling impulse, and succeeding 


her good fortune to perceive theutility of con- 
trolling, her life was occupied in a species of 
jaglorious skirmishing with her relations and 
neighbors—exciting ridicule or hatred accor- 
ding as the gay or gloomy elements predomi- 


nated in their characters.—Secured by the} vindictive, 


intellectual habits of her mind, from those 
violent resolutions of exasperated spirits that 
lead to great misfortunes, it is probable that 
but for one unhappy incident, the ascendency 
ef feeling over judgment produced no great re- 
verses in her uneventful destiny, though it 
certainly marred her peace; indeed good and 
evil are so inseparably blended, that possibly 
she may have felt a gloomy pleasure in the 
progress of those little feuds which it was the 
gmpulse of her restless spirit to create, and 
that periodically agitated the otherwise qui- 
et and unambitious circle where fate confined 
her. Rosalia had two sons—objects of her 
fondest love, and of unmeasured indulgence, 
as maternal tenderness is stronger in fierce 
and untameabie animals than in those which 
are mild and useful. In her conduct towards 
her offspring, the impetuous tide of her will, 
seemed pliant and subdued, and often yielded 
to their unreasonable petulence; perhaps she 
preferred the system of unlimited indulgence; 
or, perhaps her pride was flattered by some 
fancied superiority in the annoying and turbu- 
lent qualities of her children. She continued 
long in a state of high satisfaction with her- 
self and with them, alloyed, however, by a 
feeling of disgust towards the world in gener- 
al, and to her intimate companions in partic- 
ilar; byt it was not till the eller of these 
youths, was near the age of sixteen, that the 
fatal fruits of passion were fully realized.— 
One evening, Rosalia attracted to the front en- 
trance by loud and discordant sounds of rev- 
elry, discovered, on the flight of steps leading 
to the entry, an old man-—who, in all the noi- 
sy delirium of intoxication, alternately sung 
to and menaced the insulting mob. Fired with 
indignation at so insolent a profanation of her 
dwelling, she ordered the offender, in the 





























haughtiest tones,to be gone from her precincts. |qual to support the horrid imagery of a dis- 
The Bacchanal, bursting into a laugh of deri-|tracted fancy. | 


sion, retorted her commands in phrases the |flamed with the ancient superstition, that the 


tal, at once her bane and antidote, vindicated 
her before the ordeal of conscience, from all 
semblance of blame, save that of aconstitu- 
tional impetuosity of temper, unpremeditated 
in violence, and harmless in its results; but 
now a religious awe descended on her soul, 
filling it with dread and despair: she accused 
herself of what is deemed the darkest of hu- 
man transgressions and reason that might have 
fully absolved her on the score of motive, and 
suggested the extenuating fact, that she was 
the slave of an impulse, rendered uncontrola-|and with others. 
ble by nature and habit, was now silenced by 
remorse, or but darkened by its sophistry ;— 
the horrors of her crime—her children be- 
held, in the declining health of their parent, 
the fatal influence of grief operating cn a 
Its progress was so rapid, that, 
in the space of three months, she passed from 
exuberant health to the verge of dissolution. 
hours approached, the veil 
thrown by pride over the phantoms of con- 


weak mind. 


As her last 


The police examined and acquitted the unin-jyears beheld them the pride and ornaments 
tentional homicide; but no verdict of human|of their country—yet it was the fate of both 
tribunal could erase the sting of remorse now brothers to die violent, though honorable 
first experienced, but never to be removed|deaths—one of those frequent coincidences 
from Rosalia’s conscience; she had often been|from which the superstitions mind loves te 
and even malicious; but these|deduce a moral ot retribution. E, 
were feelings born of the moment, vanishing 
when the surge of passion rolled away; for 
her heart, like all those of extren.e sensibil- 
ity, produced alternately, vice and virtue.— Cast them all away my ny 

In all former events, the spirit of self acquit-|  Wouldst thou men or maidens know, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 


PHRENOLOGY DEMONSTRATED, 
** Searching books for truth I trow? 


Finger well their burups my honey!” 
Carey's advice to his son. 
Though born and bred in the woods, and 
conversant only with forests, and men as wild 
as they, yet the writer of this article can safe- 
ly assert that he feels a great pleasure in oe- 
casionally catching intimationsof what is pase- 
ing in the wide world, to benefit and instruct 
mankind; and that none can feel a deeper In- 
terest in, or more sensibly appreciate the val- 
ue of those discoveries, which are calculated 
to make us better acquainted with ourselves, 


The present may with propriety be termed 
the age of discoveries, and will probably be 
remembered as such to the latest generations, 
Systems which were thought to be firmly es- 
tablished, have been demolished, scarce leay- 
ing a wreck to tell they once existed; while 
on their ruins others have arisen, far more 
beautiful, fanciful, and grand. 

Second only to the discovery of the immor- 
tal Owen, that mankind were created, and 


science was violently wrenched away, and the 
awful triumphs of superstition stood fully dis- 
closed. In them her family might have sus- 
pected, and strangers have whispered the 
secret of her feelings, and of that mortal an- 
guish by which the springs of life were con- 
suming; but her own language, when advert- 
ed to the subject, (which only compulsion 
could induce,) was always that of a measu- 
red regret, and entire self exoneration. But 
on the night of her death what a transition! 
what an appalling scene! The terrified at- 
tendants fled dismayed from her couch, une- 


destined to live in parallelograms, and can of 
course be happy in no other situation, I con- 
sider the discovery and perfection of phreno- 
logical system, by those benefactors of man- 
kind, Gall and Spursheim. 
so noble a structure, I consider the duty of ev- 7 
ery individual, and it is the desire to contri 
bute my mite to this object, that has ind 
me to present these remarks to the public. 
If I understand what is meant by the terms 
Craniology and Phrenology, as they are used — 
by the German Philosophers and their distk | 


To strengthen f 


The mind of Rosalia was in- 


ples, it is the science which teaches by an ex- 
ternal examination of the cranium or skull, to 
determine the predominant inclination, and the 
prevailing disposition of the individual, whose 














reverse of respectful, and acquitted himself|spirit of the murderer was permitted to haunt, |hcad is submitted for measurement and inves 
so well in the dialect of abuse, that all Rosa-|in visible shape, the dying hours of the assas-|tigation. ‘Though difficult to conceive at first, 


lia’s fury was roused; she called vehemently 
on her sons, whoran with ardor to the scene 
of confusion, and directed them to thrust the 
ancient sinner off the steps, The deed was 
instantly performed; ‘and the old man, falling 
on his head, remained m@tionless and torpid 
on the pavement. Those who have felt the 
sudden recoil. of passion checked by som: 
sinister incident, may imagine Rosalia’s feel- 
mgs, whenshe heard a throng of voices ex- 














sin. 


‘*'There, there it goes,” she continual-|a little examination of the subject will make* — © 
ly exclaimed, ‘‘do you not see it see it?”—Ithe possibility of the thing perfectly plain, 
When asked what, ‘‘ Oh, thatold man whom|and when once understood, no theory can be * Z 
I murdered: he never leaves me now!” They|more beautiful or instructive. There are I 
knew then how that tragedy pressed on her|believe among the advecates of the theory; 
mind, which imagination made her destiny—|skulls to be found, on which every passion oF 
‘hese hideous fantasies, mingled with despair-| inclination is assigned its particular residence . 
‘ng surmises on the unknown future, only|with as much regularity and precision, asthe | 
ceased when death closed the scene of moral\boundaries of the different states on a map of. . 
and physical destiny. The influence of Rosa- the Union, This advantage of elucidation I 
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passion or feeling is in exact proportion to the 
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tenet Sr ene 





stood without it. 


and plausible. 


sceaaatienanl ree ee re eee er renee ae _— p 
- do not possess and must endeavor to be under-/me this theory appears perfectly consistent, |lity. Its appearance there, was most singular 
It is well known to physiolo-j1s it was evidently produced by no external 


Imagine, (and I confess that imagination has) gists that in the earlier stages of cur embryc{cause; and the hair around it retained its usa- 
eonsiderable to do with the scheme, in the existence the substance which afterwards be-!al fineness, and glossiness. 
outset;) that the soft or medullary substance)comes indurated and bony, is soft and flexible;}| After my friends had convinced me of the 
of the brain is divided into a number of sec-jparticularly that part which constitutes the/unjustifiable nature of my feelings, for the 
tions in the form of cones; their bases form-jskull. If while in this pitiable state, any one|loss of my amiable Dianthe,I determined to 
ing the cuter circumference of the brain, andjof the different organs which go tc constitute|divert my mind, if possible, from the painful 
resting against the long envelope which con-|the brain, should, from some-cause, no mat-jsubject, and as I fancied I possessed consider- 
fines them; while the apex or point is mer-|ter what, be more fully developed than anoth-jable mechanical ingenuity, and an accidents 
ged‘in an unknown centre, which point is thejer, a corresponding elevation, or bump, as itidirecting my attention that way, I soon be- 
seat of intelligence, and the head quarters ofjis technically termed, would be the conse-|came warmly and earnestly engaged in the 
the animal system, where all the senses make|quence, which would probably remain on the|pursuit of that ignis fatuus, the discovery of 
their reports, and where the mysterious func-/skull, a permanent landmark by which the|perpetual motion? My head, (I mean my 
tions of the soul are carried on in the depths|phrenologist would at once be able to detail the }thoughts and imaginations) was continually fill- 





of darkness and silence. Imagine, further,|master passion of the man. 











ed with balls, wheels, screws, springs, levers 


that each of these sections or cones, is the| Having premised thus much on the naturejand the whole paraphernalia of moving power; 
seat of an individual passion, such as love,jof the theory,I am anxious to sce established, |and so completely was I absorbed in the pur- 
hatred, anger, revenge, gratitude, judgment, |] shall now with the same deep impressions{suit, that one night I alarmed the family by 
forethought, and others which it is uscless tolof the importance of speaking the whole truth, the most extravagant demonstrations of joy; 


enumerate here, and that the strength of the 


size or developement of the particular section 
in which it resides, and we shall have the sub- 
stance of the phrenological system. Thus for 
instance in the murderer, the organ of blood 
shed will be found large and prominent—in 
the penurious, closefisted miser, that of avar- 
iciousness—and in the same manner through 
the catalogue. It is in determining to which 
of these sections each particular passion, or 
inclination belongs, that the attention of phren- 
dlogists has been principally directed; and it 
is to their unwearied patience of investigation 
that this part of the subject may be consider- 
ed as accurately adjusted, and the seat of ev- 
ery faculty fully decided. Nothing now re- 
mains, if we may believe the initiated; but 
by the application of a pair of compasses to 
the head, to decide at oyce whether a man is! 
avaricious, venal, prodigal, &c. Whether the 
judgment be profound, or superficial—wheth- 
er the memory be tenacious, or otherwise— 


question, 


y . . 7} yer: oO Ty > 3 
whether a person is given to slander, or cre-|W!l Nevers NO never be forgotten, when our|head. 
dulity—in short, to determine at once the char- mutual promises of enduring love were pledg- 
acter of a perfect stranger, and in a few mo-|¢d beneath the stars; and while the heaven 
Ients gain that knowledge, which it former- of her dark eye revealed unutterable things, 
} a kiss on her coral lips sealed them irrevoca- 








required year's to obtain. 
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mansion? 









It is sufficient that 


It is in this that I suppose the advantages of bly. But there was in this beautiful blossom 
ology consists, and they are certainly the fearful presages of premature and fatal 
Rither few nor trifling. Every person can withering; and ere our vows which were re- 
€ollect numberless instances, where an intu-|corded in heaven, were registered at the al-|something so calculated to banish every feel- 

as it were, acquaintance with the char-|tar; she sunk lamented tothe grave! I wouldjing of sorrow—to meet the soul, ‘and wrap 
r of those among whom he was thrown, |have died for her; I would have died with 


fended, it would, I have no doubt, go far tow-|unceasing vigilance of my kind friends, pre- 
ards the prevention and extinction of crime—jvented my fulfilling my rash resolve. 
"Wtake a recent instance for example:—can| Phrenology at that time I had never heard|difficult instrument, have had my thoughts al- 
be believed that had the unfortunate Whip-|of. My head I thought was a good one; with|most wholly drawn to it, and I now find, that 
thus ascertained the dominate passions ofjit I was certainly contented: but, while it the}on the fight side of my head a little forward 
sfaverite Elsie, he would have taken the|height of my passion for the fair Dianthe;— 
future adultress to his bosom?—or that, had| while my noontide hours,and midnight dreams 
‘The head of the misguided and wretched|were filled with the fond visions of happiness, |being already visible. 
rang been submitted to the callipers, the|which hey beauty, virtue, and worth fully jus-| It has often been a subject of regret to me,’ 
terpent who stung his benefactor to death, |tified; I found to my surprise, that the hair was 
not have been excluded the hospitable|gradually disappearing from a lump behind}these changes, that I have never been able to 
( my ear, and in a few weeks a circular space}examine one of those phrenological profiles, 
Whatever may be the case with others, tojas large as a Carolug was left in a state of nu-lor maps, of which I have spoken; as then F 


which I have seen manifested by some urchin, }@nd loud exclamations, that I had discovered 
who, when placed at the bar, has been accos-| What Archimides wished;—the means of mo- 
ted by the presiding Judge with the saluting|ving the world!—The result of the whole, 
question—“ Do you understand the nature of|however, was, that the world stood still, my 
an oath?”—proceed to state some things which|hair it was that moved! Scarcely had I be- 
have have happened to myself, and which I|/©OMe deeply engaged in my new pursuit, and 
conceive have an important bearing upon this of consequence the recollections of my Dian- 


the, if not less frequent, less absorbing, and 


Several years since, some unknown cause painful, when I found the bump behind my 
thereunto moving, I took it into my head to oo capa renee: its former appearance; 
fall desperately in love with a charming girl. P ~~ _ : hair sprung up over the piece, 
Tie walt tavutiry shout it: wea, why L hadast which was soon of the same length as the oth- 

iia We REL Gig . and the naked place became indistineuish- 
done so before, since I had for a long time igo P oe 
anae aineniiy ampeie’. now similarly acted upon; and hair di 
before 1 was aware, I found myself fairly en-| wed pape t a f th — rating 
tangled in what I had always been disposed| ~~ 3 8 & spot Nearly Of the Oe ee 
to consider as the flimsy meshes of the web 
of love; my whole heart devoted to my fair 
one, and her image continually in my thoughts. 
Jh! my Dianthe was a beautiful and lovely 
creature, So young, so innocent and so gay; all 
tenderness, affection, and love, 


able. From some cause another spot was 


mer. This place was on the upper, and 
back part of the head; and it remained there 
until my perpetual motion bubble burst, and I 
was convinced the laws of nature were irre- 
versible:—then, as before, the spot was spee- 
dily covered with fine flowing hair, not to be 
distinguished from that on other parts of my 
Several months after the above occur- 
rences, another vacancy took place, on the 
lower, and back part of the head, for which 
I wasutterly unable to account, but which, like 
the others, soon disappeared. 

I have always been passionately fond of 
music, There is something so irresistibly en- 
chanting in the concord of sweet sounds— 


The hour 


it in elysium,”—that I have always wonder- 


_ would have’been of immense service to him. |her;—and in the madness of my grief, deter-|ed how it possible for any one to ressist its 
Af this knowledge was more universally ex-|mined to follow her;—and nothing but the|witchery. Within a few months, I have de 


voted much time to it, and in consequence of 
being engaged in constructing a complex,and 


of the crown, another bump is gradually he- 
coming bare, a space as large as half a dollar 


when speculating on the probable cause of 
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could have determined the questions which iron and stcel of our character are hidden, keeping vy ot eather he had yet 
; : . ilik ‘ $ ‘ er ee ee ceede ch farther along his dark 
ese incidents have given rise to, to my own like the harness and armcur of a giant, in studs Precceded much farther along his dark and 


satisfaction, if not to others. There is one 
vantage, however, attending this ignorance; 
no bias of preconceived opinions has been 
brought to bear upon the foregoing statement; 
which would have been the case, had I been 
one of the initiated. 

Thus have I given a plain statement of facts, 
and shall leave the investigation of them to 
those who profess to understand the relation| 
between cause and effect. The history of all 
ages, however, concurs in proving the great 
influence which the mind has on the external 
covering of the head. Numerous instances, | 
and several well attested ones, occurred du-; 
ring the horrors, of the French revolution, 
where the influence of terror ina single night, } 
changed hair from brown, or black, to silve- 
ry white; and such was the case, we believe, 
with the beautiful and unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette. That the loss of hair which my head 
has at different times sustained might not have 
taken place, had my mind, at the time } have 
mentioned, been wholly unagitated, I am not 
prepared to assert.—my knowledge extends 
no further than that it was sc, and in the man-| 
ner,and under these circumstances discovered. | 

Should the situations which have been point-} 
ed out, correspond with those that have been 
fixed upon by phrenologists as the seat of the 
same organs of sense and passion, the cerrect- 
ness of the system, might be considered as| 
demonstrated; and I may be permitted to con- 
gratulate myself as the fortunate individual 
whg has in his own person solved beyond con- 
tradiction, the great problem of Phrenologi-| 








eal science. Should it be otherwise, and the| 


rect; I shall at least have the satisfaction of 
KNOWING that I have endeavored to contri- 
bute my mite to the advancement of correct 
philosophy; and believing that I stand alone 
in the world;—the only person who has by 
dint intense of thought and feeling, started 
the very hair off his head! If I am wrong, 
I shall be happy to be set right; valuing no- 
thing so much as the discovery and establish- 
ment of truth.’ A Woopsman, 








CoNVERSATIONAL INTERCOURSE OF THE 
SExES.—What makes those men who asso- 
ciate habitually with women superior to oth-| 
ers? What makes that woman who is accus- 
tomed to, and at ease in the company of men, 
superior to her sex in general? Why are the 
wothen of France so universally admired and 
loved for their colloquial) power? Solely be- 
cause they are in the habit of a free, graceful 


and continual conversation with the other sex.|®°t very sanguine in his expectations, deter-|get ready instantly, and trust to the er 
ig 


Women in this way lose their frivolity; their 
faculties. awaken; their delicacies and pe- 
culiarities unfold all their beauty and captiva- 
tion in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And 
the men lose their pedantic, rude, declamato- 
ry or sullen manner.—The coin of: the under- 
standing and the heart is interchanged contin- 
ually. 
better materials polished and brightened—and 


'rarrison would soon be obliged to surrender 
? 3 jwhen, in all probability, he should regain hi 
situations assigned prove different, an] inccr-| liberty. 


Their asperities are rubbed off—their 


ad-|and knobs of gold and precious stones, when “dismal track, wien he was agreeably surpri- 
inot wanted in actual warfare. . ised on finding himseif come in contact with 





'a strong current of air, He now became con. 
fident that he could not be very far distant 
from some opening, and the castle clock, 
‘which he distincdy heard striking the hour of 
iten, confirmed him in this opinicn. Folloy- 
‘ing the direction of the draft, he soon found 
‘ ithat his course was considerably impeded by 
He was instantly obeyed, and the soldiers,;heaps of rubbish, and large. fregments of 
having bound him as well as they were able, istone, which had evidently been forced out of 


THE TRAITOR’S GRAVE, 
** With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and [ live here, Fidele, 
Uil sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not jack 
The flower, that’s like thy face, pale primrose. °—Shek. 
(coxcLuven ) 


} 1a ray > Pol} OL > q 5 aig : soner ‘ 7) } -{ 
at the moment, followed the steps of thei their proper place; and he nightly judged, 


governor, who led. the way to the foot of thejfrom this circamstance, that here, at least, 
staircase; where, opening a low and narrow'the enemy’s artillery had accamplished their 
door, he descended a tew steps, whena simi-| ntended purpose. With a light heart, he 
tar barricr opposed them, which was alsojcautiously removed the huge masses which 
with some difficulty opened; and the interior!obstructed his way, and in a shcit time had 
of the castle keep presented itself to their/the happiness to And himself safe cn the mcat, 
view,darker if possible,than the sepulchres ofjon the north side of the castle. 

the dead. Here, just within the entrance,} Once more at liberty, he surveyed, as well 
Beauford commanded the men to lay down}as well as the darkness ef the night would 
their prisoner, ‘They did so, and retreated./permit, those parts of the fortress+ which 
The door. grating upon its rusty hinges, clo-|were near him. Burning with a desire of -be- 
sed again; and the unfortunate Sele fcund|ing revenged on the person who had so basely 
himself lett in a dark, damp dungeon, far from|!njured him, in an evil monent, he fcrmed the 
the reach of any human being. jfatal resolution of betraying the castle into 

Not having been severely wounded, the/‘he hands of the cnemy; and this resoluticn 
coldness of the dungeon-soon brought the i-}was no sooner formed, than he proc eeded t) 
fated youth to himself again, where scating,}oarry it intoexecution, This moat was sogn 
(for the place he was in, would not allow ot|cleared, and finding himself oce more cn ser- 
his standing.) himself upon the step on!" firma, * It shall be so,” exclaimed he 
which he had been left, he proceeded tc| ‘* Yes, this very night is Cardiff Castle 
bind up the wound, as well as he was able,|Cromwell’s. A few feet of earch removed, 
with his handkerchief: after which he felt}admits him tothe postern aisle, and once in, 
relieved. Perfectly aware from the situation|eauford shall then oppose in-vain—Deval 
of his prison, that it would be in vain to at-|“et may snatch thee from the tiger’s jaws, 
tempt either by the loudness of his voice, a} ind I will do so, though I die atraitor.’”? Hay- 
any other means now in his power, to makc| 9g with these words turned his back upen 
his friends acquainted with his fate, he madc|-he walls, which but a few hours before ile 
up his mind to bear manfully his present con. |29d gallantly defended, he seught with hasty 
finement; encouraged by the hope, that the [strides the camp of Cromwell. 

The distance being but short, he socn arri- 
ved at the enemy’s piquctt, by: whom, as he 
lid not endeaver to conceal himself, he was of 
course seized. HH: ing designecly thrown 
iimself within their power, he now merely 
lemanded that be ted into the presence of the 
seneral; with which demand, the guards, af- 
ter first blindfolding him, in order that he 
night not witness the disorder around, pro- 
ceeded instantly to comply, 

When ushered into the tent, and permitted | 


But the thought of his Deva bein 
in the power of one whom he was now forced i 
rank as his bitterest enemy, rushel across 
his recollection, and almost drove him to dis- 
traction, The pain of his wound, and the 
dampness of his habitation, however, soon 
made him sens:ble of his utter inability to be 
of any service to her by his lamentation; anc 
reason again assuming her dominion, he began 
to reflect upon the possibility of his being]again to make use of his eyes, he perceiveds 
able toescape. At this instant, he fortunate-|ihe ambiticus Cromwell seated at a small tae! 
ly thought of an old tale, which he had heard{ble, gazing intently at some papers that lay 
when a boy, respecting an outlawed chief,|thereon. On the entrance of the prisoné 
who, according to tradition, having been ta- however, he raised his head,.and attentivel 
ken prsoner by the lord of Cardiff Castle, |surveyed hisappearances and having sg 
and confined in a cell he then inhabited, hadjhimself, in his usual harsh and abrupt 
effected his escape-by means of a secret pas-|ner, he addressed the following laconic 
sage, which he had accidentally discovered. jtion,—‘* How now, betinselled royalist! your | 
Walter Sele not being of a disposition to give|business here?”—“ came. to act, and not © © 


way to despair, while the least glimmer of|parley,’’ replied the unintimidated Sele, to 


ope presented itself to his mind, seized ea-joffer to a foe what most he wishes, possession 
gerly upon this legendary acconnt; and, tho’lof our castle. If he accept the offer, let him 


mined at all events to attempt the discovery|of one who is willing to be hisfriend to-7 

of the reported outlet, well knowing that theleven at the expense of honor!’ Cromwell, _ 

strong holds of the feudal barons, frequently|who scarcely knew whether he ought not © 

abounded with a multitude of secret posterns,|look upon his prisoner as a madman, pa 

and subterranean passages, for which anylere he made any reply. However, as the 

person except the original proprietor, would|chances, judging from. the resistance which 
e puz zled to find any use. Groping there-|the garrison had already made, were somgny 


ceeded slowly along, carefully examining|force of arms, he determined, asa dernicrt® 


their,richness like fine gold, is wrought into with his hands the wall of the dungeon, which|sort, to embrace the opportunity which th” 


finer workmanship, by the fingers of women,|¢Te he had gone very tar, became sensibly lar-|offered itself, be the consequences what th 
than it ever coul be by ee men, The gery and he was enabled to stand erect, Seal ia Sood Be it 80,” was the answer; “bé 














fore his way, as well as he was able; he pro-jagainst his being able to take the place by ; 
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eee : : ie ; SARE a lt RRS Zi ee! 

yom you address is always ready, leadson'the heart of the fortress, From its sittation,| decorate the grave of him she loved, with the - 
ws y } ) i ' F ' be § ved, 
then, but hearken haughty cavaker shouldjas they could not hope to penetrate this, how-|choicest shrubs and flowers which she could 
you belie ycur promise, your life shall be thejever trifling it might appear, as silently as!zather together. When the frosts of Janua- 
eee oN er **; saininghe k § i wi 5 : ate 

feit.”’ ‘Had 1 been the subject of fear,” jchey had donc the first, they proceeded by one/ry threatened them with destruction, she 

or. ‘ : . 2] : jae) bs 2 Tac) J i*) : : 
replied Walter Sele, ‘‘ I should not be in the!sutiden effort to force it open, and by the ra-| would carefully cover them with straw, to be 
rep Bi: sa Z : 4 A, oe 
tent of Cromwell—a truce then to your threat-jpidity of their subsequent meve.nents, to ter-|blown away perhaps by the next gust of winds 
nings! nor think that I betray. the royallrify the garrison from making any resistance./and when the clouds of autumn withheld 
ening y 7 ees : asc: aes, : : 4 

ause thus basely. Hear then the terins;—!Nor were they disappointed, for the doorlrheir accustomed tribute, she did not forget te 
¢ A Aaa sagt ied be ia ee I 5 . ’ : Bet 
Nay, frown not! I'll not be frightened from|vielding to the first assault, they found them-|water them. Summer and winter, sunshine 











»my purpose by the frowns of any man; and/selves in the possession of the castle, before!and rain, were all alike to Deva; she appear- 


nless ny two conditions are agreed to, not'many of its inhabitants were ¢ven aware ofled equally insensible to each, as she sat upon 

. ) Fad \ sh | } yi ’ ’ 

all your threats shall make me even now turn | their approach. ja stone, which her own hand had placed at 
* * 


¢ ‘ . ° 3 } } " * 
traitor. My kfe is in your hands, and you * * * ithe head of thegrave, and sang her favorite 


may ‘take it now, at midnight, or to-morrow;| When morning dawned, the royal standardjand never varying ditty of 


but that is all you have in your power. Hearjof the unfortunate Charles. was net seen flo@it-| GALLANT WALTER SELE. 
me then—I ask but for the life and freedom ing as heretofore above the lofty battlements Over Walte?’s bed, no Footed weed ox 
of the garrison, for every living soul, from jof Cardiff Castle, and those who had defen- Nor step unhallowed roam,— 

the person of the governor, though he is now|ded it so stoutly, and sv galiantly, had either] For here the brave has founda grave, 
my foe, down to the meanest soldier that) fallen sword in hand, or had departed to seck| ‘The wanderer a home. 

treads along the battlements. That the few/shelter in some other fortress, that was still} This lite mound encircles round 
females, one of whom is dearer to me than/enabled to keep on high a little longer the| P. heart that poe sent -— 

life, shall be secure from the gross insults of well known ensign of fast falling royalty.—| ree Meat Walker Saha, avons 
hold rebel troops. On these conditions only|One only of the former garrison remained, | a age a eee 








become your guide!” ‘Cromweliwill pledge/and he with beating heart and anxious look, — The primrose pale from Dyfrain vale, ; 
hissword,” wasthereply, ‘that life and free-jhad twice already explored the intricacies of Thongs spring cog ori bloom,— 
dom shall be given to all at present within thejeach apartment, which the castle contained, ~~ pr sec death peed 
¢astie walls; and as for the women, the sol-|in search for the object of his every hope and The branching tree of rosemary 
diers of the Parliament, rebel or not, are not/fear, but all in vain. Still coping with the The sweet thyme shall conceal, 
the licentious cavaliers of Charles, who need/grim fiend despair, he was in the act of doing But both shall wave about the graye, 
be under no anxiety for the safety of their/so for the third time, when summoned, and Of gallant Walter Sele. 
courtesans: We come to fight with men, and upon liis refusing to obey, forced into the They brand with shame my true-love’s name, 
not with women! now are you satisfied?”—|presence of the iron-hearted Cromwell. For- And call him traitor vile, 
Sele replied in the affirmative, observing, as|yetting for an instant his private griefs, he Who dar’d disclose to Charlie’s foes, 
he conclu‘led, that he ‘* would trust for once|stood before the tyrant, with such a noble and/ The seeret postern aisle. 
on the Honor of a roundhead, if such a thine|majestic mien, as awed-all those around; and But tho’ alas that fatal pass 
existed.”” Cromwell scowled as it seemedjeven the mind of Cromwell seemed for an in- Hu L once A rdw sna maid 
asif his guide suspected his intentions, but|stant tobe undecided. But that it was not so ‘My gallant Walter Sele. : 





ade him conceal his r: d helin’ reality, his address to > person plainly fe : 
oe aed : m § ees .y S Tages ng he frre lity, es sonar t the 4 on wer ly Reader, if thon. believest- not thé above nesdumt, 
merely remarked, ae 1e tooK his pistols rom jtn¢ ieated. Now then, proud Cayaher, |search, I beseech thee, the pages of history, and be con- 
the table, that he might do so safely, cried he, ‘has not the promise I made been] ,inced for once of the truth of tradition! —Has. 
With a chosen body of men, upon whose|kept? Has either maid or courtesan, for} 


‘ ‘ ° | 8D Otte 
fidelity he could depend, the usurper com-|whom you dared to insult the troops of Crom-} ‘ SL 
mitted himself to the guidance of Walter|weil been violated?) The life and freedom of; ICOLMRKILL. 
Sele, whom, however, he kept close beside'the garrison was likewise promised, and ha | ‘» The hoary druid saw thee rise, 


. . . . ' 
during the march, which, without occupying been. granted. Remember when my werd} 
much of their time, brought them unseen to was pledged to this,z#ow wast not among them, | 
the opening from which the betrayer had es-|therefore I owe thee nothing, since it was to] 
p . The men havine . reach, |ratify thine o revenre, and not fr re| 0 C 
taped. ‘The men having entered the breach, |sratify thine own revenge, and not from love} The level see outstpetehes Siline Rite 
and being provided with the necessary imple-|to me, that thou hast betrayed thy party.—| Screne, when not a zephyr is awake 
. . v4 . * . 4 4 M, “ ? 

ts, immediately commenced removing the! Had the service which thou hast done to us, | ‘o curl the cilde dant elidine by:— 
beh ) . § the! . L | To curl the gilded pendant gliding by 
tarth from the spot pointed outtothem, whife|been done with other motives,I would have} Within a bow shot druid Ieolmkill 


And planting there his guardian swell 
Sung forth the dreadful pomp to swell 
Of human sacrifice.” RoexErs. 
How beautiful, beneath the morning sky, 








omwell and his guide kept watch without. |thanked thee for it; as it is, I love the trea-| Presents its time-worn ruins, hoar and gray, 
_ With such secrecy were these operations car-|son, but I Aate the traitor, ‘lake then a trai-| A monument of ee still, 
ied on, that no person within was in the|tor’s just reward!” Quick as thought, the; Desh ih i oe ray 
. x 3 “s net at ak at gh 4 | umb things may be our teachers; it is strange 
jAeast disturbed by them. Once only, (and, |pistol of the tyrant left its belt,—flashed,—; That aught-of death is perishing! Come forth, 


hat by mere chance,) had they any occasion|and Walter Sele lay weltering on the ground. | Like rainbows show diversity of ehange, 





be alarmed. An officer, marching to re-| While the soldiers were in the act of inter-| And fade away—Aurora of the north! 
eguard, perceiving fromthe rampart some|ring, at the spot alluded to, in the commence-| Where altars rose, §nd choral virgins sung, ‘ 
prsOns in the moat below, hailedthem in the|ment of this narrative, all that now remained} And victims bled, ptm bird rears her young? 
bustomed form—‘‘ Who goes there?”—/of the once brave but ill-fated Sele, they were! " ER a TR 
fends, ”’—** To whom?”—* To Beauford|disturbed in their work, by the unlooked for, SCENE 3 THE GRAMPIANS. 
pthe King.”—Sele’s presence of mindjappearance of Deva Milton, who rushed ea-| Ne greggi ne armenti 


Xtricated them from this danger, for the gerly forward, flung herself upon the lifeless! Guida bifoleo mai, guida pastere. 


on hearing the password, not doubting|corpse as it lay, in the dress it wore while -— this vast, emeentons policnta, Pa eC 
by were sent thereby the command of living, upon the green sward. In vain did one,| Where nought is heard exeept the wild wind s sigh, 
: bigs?” ’ “i pth ete > - Or savage raven’s deep and hollow cry, 
ernor, passed on his way, and left them|morce feeling than his companions, endeavor to] w jt}, awfal thought the spirit isembned’— 
eed with the undertaking, without any |soothe her afflictions. Deaf to his consolation, | 4round—around; for many a weary mile, 
interruption, and 1egardless of all his entreatics, she still; ‘The alpine masses stretch; the heavy cloud 
soldiers after having effected an open-|clung to the object of her affection with such] Cleaves round their brows, concealing with its shroud 
theground above, were enabled with|vehemence, that the men had some difficulty | Bleak, herman yo unthawed by ee 
ttle trouble, by means of a temporary to tear it from her grasp, and even then, two Nowght but Oe ee ict aat the andentashls 
which they formed of the implements,)of them were obliged to force her from the| Searches for flowers in vain; nor sbreb nor Fens 
postern aisle, described to them|spot, and they unfeelingly consigned it to its! Nop human habitation greets the eye 
: _ Here they had both timego)‘‘ mother earth.” But immediately on the] Of heart-struck pilgrim; while around him lie 
nd also room enough to prcpare them-|departure of the soldiers. after their having} Silence and desolatt@n, what is he! 
attack, which it was ‘to be ex-jclosed the earth, she returned again to search 0 @ Otnmn 
Ww have'to undertake.—/for her lover, exclaiming in a wild and inco- Errrara on Joan Dnrven, 


‘ould still : 
passage in which they then|herent manner, that she had ** found her| sm, ghoficld rais’d, tO Bishop of Rochester. 
d 








See ne ee A . : len’s ashes j 
door was now the only arri-| Walter,” but alas! fair maid, she had lost) phere fix'd his name, a0 ~ pe 


; ere they effected the object|her reason. What else the Muse in marble might express, 
Yong looked for—an entrance ‘ale . Poor Deya lived for many years,—lived to!, Is known alréady, Praise would make him less. 










































































































FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE VOTARY OF DISSIPATION, 
I saw him when the roseate bloom 
Of health was mantling on his cheek and eye, 
‘When stately manhood’s nodding plume 
Waved o’er his temples fair and high. 


I saw him when his look was bold, 
And firm his step along the ground; 
When every movement meetly told 
A body active, strong and sound. 


I saw him when his manly breast 
Disdained ths patlis of sin and shame; 

When nota stain was known to rest 
Upon his pure and spotless fame. 


Isaw him when his friends were proud 
To name him asa friend is named; 
The tongue of praise for him was loud, 
And high her grateful altars flamed. 


And wedded love his life had crowned 
With bliss that Hymen’s band bestows 
Ona kindred hearts togethe er bound 
By all the ties that virtue knows. 


His wife was like a fruittul vine 
Amidst a blooming garden placed; 

His offspring, like the tuneful nine, 
The hall of his forefathers graced. 


And then I saw him not again 

Till earth ten times her course had run 
Around the bright ethereal plain— 

Bat oh! how changed this favored one! 


No more the manly step, no more 
The full-toned voieethe cagle eye— 
The firmness which that forchead bore— 
That air of graceful dignity! 


The hand of ruin has been kere; 
His fearful ravages I trace, 

That eye is fiery, swoln, and blear, 
And all bespotted is that face. 


Thy locks are blanched—bat not by time; 
His frosts have not adorned thy head, 

Thy years have not subdued thy prime; 
And yet thy beauty all is fled. 


Age has not bowed thy shoulders down, 
Nor touched atall thy trembling hand, 

Nor plucked the honors from thy crown, 
And yet this wreck I see the stand. 


Then what has wrought thy fearful changes 
What demon of destruction tore 

Thee down and left thee?—O how strange! 
The ghost of what thou wert before! 


He answered not, but on me raised 
His face—some demon sure was there!— 
* He answered not, but on m@iazed 
With half collected, guilty stare. 


He answéred not.—A stander by 
Replied to tell the mournful tale: 

The fruits of sin you here desery, 
Ripe in destructions gloomy valg, 








Gay Wissipation spread her charms, 
Enticed to her forbidden seat; 
Then lured him from his Laava’s arms, 

And in her fetters bound his feet. 


Her hateful Orgies now he kept, 
His voice the midnight revel swelled; 
His heart ran mad, while conscience slept, 
Iu wild intoxication held, 


Deserted was the hours of prayer; 
Dark unbelief his reason stole; 
The Atheist’s God came in to share 
The plunder of his ruined soul. 


“Blind chance this god:—his temple stands, 
Secluded from the eye of day; 
*T was built by renegado hands; 
"Vis haunted by the sons of Pray. 


His priests are cunning, fraud and thefts 
His votaries are fools and knaves; 

His victims—those whom caancz has left 
To sink into untimely graves. 


His victims—innocence and truth, 
Heart-broken mothers, sires undone, 
Deserted orphans, hapless youth, 
The lovely—loviag—faithtful one. 


His victims—those whom wild despair 
Impels to crimes of deepest die; 

And then, hisfull reward to share, 
‘The work of self destruction try. 


Blind chance his god—his fife his all 
Must be devoted at his feet; 

Till chance and plunder wrought his fall, 
And hurled him headlong from their seat. 


Mis wife—her tale’s already told, 


Ilis children—their’s you can’t but know: 


Ilis manly fire is quenched and eold, 
And he—brutality below! 


He lives by chanee—by chance he finds, 
Or meanly begs the madd’ning bowl: 
Each draught bat deeper—deeper blinds— 
More surcly stains his deathlcss soul. 


The work of death is but begun 
When honor, fame and fortane fall; 

But oh! that fearful work is done 
When he obeys the tyrant’s call. 


Such is the man who turns away 
From virtue’s peaceful, heavenly road; 
Who secks the night, who shuns the day, 
And hates the holy law of God. 


Sin hardens him in anbelief, 
And unbelief impels to sin; 

Each plays the eanning, cruct thief, 
And plunders what he cannot win. 


Heli from beneath her forces brings 
To tempt and aid his traitor hands, 
Till he defies the King of Kings; 


8 B One 


* Felix Alvarez.” 
Toll not the bell of death for me, 
When I am dead: 
Strew not the flow’ry wreath o’er me, 
On my cold bed. 
Let friendship’s sacred tear 
On my fresh grave appear, 
Gemming with pearls my bier 
When I am dead; 
No dazzling proud array 
‘Of pageantry display, 














My fate to spread: 


THE SOUVENIR. 


And thus the outcast rebel stands. A Davor. 


The following beantiful Song is from the Novel entitled 








‘ 





Let not the busy crowd be near, 
When I am dead; 
Fanning with unfelt sighs my bier, 
Sighs quickly sped. 
Deep let the impression rest 
On some fond female breast; 
Then were my memory blest 
When I am dead. 
Let not the day be writ; 
Love will remember it, 
Untold—unsaid. 
2B Bn 
THE CONVICT SHIP. 
BY T. K. HERVEY, ESQ. 
Morn on the waters! and purple and bright, 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of light; 
g’er the glad waves, like a child of the sua, 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on; 
Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 


And her pennon strerms onward like hope in a gales. 


The winds come around her, in murmur and sou, 
And the surges rejoice, as they bear her slong; 
See! she looks up to the golden edged clouds, 
And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds: 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters—away and away ! 

Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart! 
Who—as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and sunshine on high— 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh there be hearts that are breaking below! 


Night on the waves'—and the moon is on high, 
Hung, like a gem on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depth in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light! 
Look to the waters!—asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest? 

Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 


Like a heart cherished home on some desolate plain, 


Who—as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wingson the bosom of night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty—could deem with a sigh, 
That so tovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 

And souls that are smitten, tic bursting within! 
Who as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts which are parted and broken forever? 

Or dreams that he watches afloat on the wave 

The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave? 
"Tis thus with our life: while it passes along, 
Like a vessel at sea, amid sanshine and song! 
Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world, 

With streamers afloat, and with canvass unfurled; 
All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs: — 
Fading and fulse is the aspeet it wears, 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears, 


And the with’ring tho’ts which the world eannot know, 


Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below; 
While the vessel drives on to that desolate shore, 


Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and 


over. 
8 Bom 
STANZA, 
While on the cliff with calm delight she kneel agp 
And the blue vales a thousand joys recalls; 
See to the last, last verge her infant steals! 
Oh, fly!—yet stir not! speak not! lesc it fall! 
gr bettcr taught, she laze het pocoes bare, 
And the fond spri Kk to nestle there. 
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